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EDITORIAL COMMENT. 








Falutatory ! 


@ Greetings, Reader! Unless we have been misinformed, you are a 
co-worker with the publishers of this Bulletin of the National Confer- 
ence of Music Supervisors. So here’s a hand-clasp and a welcome of 
brotherhood! And we are a goodly company. This issue is going to 
more than six thousand addresses of men and women who, we are 
told, are interested in school music education, all over the country. It 
is going to them without charge or obligation on their part. It goes to 
them with a purpose. What does this mean and how does it happen? 
Well, here’s a bit of history. 


@ About seven years ago, so the story runs, P. C. Hayden issued a 
call to teachers of music in the public schools to meet him in Keokuk, 
lowa, to talk over a theory he had worked out in the method of 
teaching music to children. A generous proportion answered the 
summons, and for some days there were warm discussions over the 
new idea. When the sessions were concluded—if an armistice may be 
called a conclusion-- a wonderful discovery had been made, altho it 
was not the one that good brother Hayden had brought those folks 


together to discuss. 


@ The discovery was the formation of a new group consciousness; the 
realizing, with a new force, that the music supervisors of the country 
were people with ideas who had on their hands a big job calling for 
all their combined wisdom. And the National Conference of Music 
Supervisors was formed-~a band of earnest musicians bent on making 
a musical nation of America thru teaching the children. 


@ There have been annual meetings for seven years—we’re going to 
have, in another issue, some of the high lights of these meetings--and 
all the time, like any live thing, the conference has been stretching 
out and growing. At the recent meeting in Minneapolis the steady 
growth of the organization suggested the possibility of trying to get 
welded together ALL of the supervisors and teachers of school music. 
Hence this bulletin, and hence this free delivery to you. We want to 
strike up an acquaintance, fellow worker. 


@ This annual conference of ours is a practical meeting for the com- 
paring of ideas by people who are, day after day, in the midst of a 
practical problem--the music education of the youth of the land. 
Seven years have helped to formulate some valuable suggestions—but 
the work is only begun. Those of us who have been at the confer- 
ences have gained much; we want you, reader, to aid us to gain more; 
and we believe we have something for you. It’s a great co-operation 
we are seeking; a man and woman’s shoulder to shoulder piece of 
work. ARE YOU WITH US? 





iY ae ead 
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AN OPEN FORUM 

This Bulletin is intended primarily 
to serve as a medium of interchange 
of ideas between present and future 
members of the National Conference 
of Music Supervisors and all other 
persons who are interested in the 
question of music in schools. 

We want to print the best ma- 
terial we can obtain, and we expect 
every reader to assist in this desire. 
Before our next issue early in No- 
vember there will have been a large 
number of state teachers’ meetings. 
If at any of them you hear a paper 
or a part of a paper— even a para- 
graph— that is valuable for the rest 
of us, get it and send it on to the 
Editor of this Bulletin. 

And if you have any comment on 
any of the material in this number, 
if you have any suggestion for mak- 
ing succeeding issues better,—well 
the editor wants to hear from you! 





STANDARDIZING REQUIREMENTS 
FOR MUSIC TEACHERS 
In several states of the Middle 


West considerable progress has been 
made in the matter of state require- 
ments for permission to teach music 
publicly or privately. Next month 
we shall set forth what has been done 
in Ohio, Illinois, and Minnesota. 
May we hear from other states? 





THE MENTAL STUDY OF MUSIC 

In that excellent English monthly, 
The Music Student, we find an arti- 
cle with the above striking title. 
Considering especially piano playing 
the author says: 


“No proof is needed of the fact that stu- 
dents almost universally ‘ake every new 
piece to the instrument without forethought 
of any kind.” 

He concludes that this procedure 


fixes the habit of working from in- 
strument to sense instead of sense 


to instrument as it should be. What 
is the case with school music? Is it 
not almost universal with our pupils 
that they must sing a song in order 
to see how it sounds instead of sing- 
ing it to make it sound the way it is 
thought? Consider how much thought 
we are training our pupils to put 
into their work before they begin 
singing a song. Is ear training the 


basis of strong intelligent sight sing- 
ing, and is imagination or creative 
thought the basis of ear training? 





OUR ADVERTISERS 

The advertisements in the Bulle- 
tin are by no means the least valu- 
able part of the reading matter. 
They have to do with the tools with 
which we all work; they touch that 
important part of our activity—the 
material. Most of these advertise- 
ments have been composed especially 
for the magazine and the particular 
type of readers you and I are. They 
are worthy of careful scrutiny. Test 
them. See if you are not well repaid. 





COMMUNITY MUSIC 

All over the country where are 
events which show that the supervis- 
ors of music in the public schools are 
feeling that their field of work 
stretches beyond the school room and 
includes more than the children. In 
a later issue we wish to print reports 
of experiments in general chorus 
singing by‘ edults in which the 
pamphlet 18 Songs for Community 
Singing published for the National 
Conference of Music Supervisors* 
or similar material has been used. 
The Extension Division of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin publishes a ten 
cent bulletin which reviews the en- 
tire problem of Community Music. 
*Published by C. C. Birchard & Co., Boston, Mass. Price Se. 
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The Minneapolis Meeting 


The Program 


SEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING 
April 27th to May Ist, 1914 
OFFICERS 

President—Mrs. Elizabeth Casterton, 
Rochester, N. Y. Vice-President—Mr. T. 
P, Giddings, Minneapolis, Minn. Secretary 
—Miss May Kimberly, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Treasurer—Mr. James McIlroy, McKees- 
port, Pa. 

MONDAY AFTERNOON 
Addresses of Welcome—Hon. A. O. Eber- 
hardt, Governor of Minnesota; Hon. W. G. 
Nye, Mayor of Minneapolis; Miss Anne 
Hughes, President Thursday Musical, Min- 
neapolis; Mr. Geo. H. Elwell, President 
Board of Education, Minneapolis and Dr. 
C. M. Jordan, Superintendent of Schools, 
Minneapolis. 
Response—Mrs. Elizabeth 
President of Conference. 
Address—The Musical Independence of 
America, Mr. John C. Freund, Editor Musi- 
cal America. 
MONDAY EVENING 
Concert—Opera Pauline (by Gabriel) 
Glee Clubs and Orchestra, Central High 
School, Mr. Sidney Morse, conducting. 
TUESDAY FORENOON 
Inspection of the Music Work in the 
Minneapolis Public Schools. 
TUESDAY AFTERNOON 
Inspection of the Music Work in the St. 
Paul Public Schools. 
TUESDAY EVENING 
Address—Appreciation of Appreciation, 
Dr. E. A. Winship, Editor Journal of Edu- 
cation, Boston, Mass. 
Informal Reception. 
WEDNESDAY FORENOON 
Inspection of Music Work and Model 
Class Teaching of Music in Minneapolis 
Public Schools. Laboratory method. Classes 
conducted by Mr. T. P. Giddings and other 
Supervisors of Music. 
Discussion. 
WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON 
Topic—Efficiency in School Music Teach- 
ing and Practical Tests of Same by Miss 
Frances Wright, Des Moines, Iowa; Mr. 


Casterton, 


Ralph Baldwin, Hartford, Conn. and Mr. 
C. A. Fullerton, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
Discussion. 
THURSDAY FORENOON 

Business Meeting—Election of Officers, 

Reports, etc. 
THURSDAY AFTERNOON 

Topic—The Appreciation of Music in the 
Grades, (Illustrated by class work) by Mr. 
Theodore Fitz, Greeley, Colorado and Mr. 
Frederick Chapman, Portland, Oregon. 

Discussion. 

THURSDAY EVENING 

Concert—Childhood of Hiawatha (by Bes- 
sie Whitely), Prize Operetta National Fed- 
eration Music Clubs, 1912. Two hundred 
pupils sixth, seventh and eight grades, Lake 
Harriet, Calhoun, and Douglas Schools, con- 
ducted by Miss Jessie Marker, of Calhoun 
School. 

FRIDAY FORENOON 

Topic—The Training of a Singer, Mr. D. 
A. Clippinger, Editor Western Musical Her- 
ald, Chicago, Ill. Classification and Treat- 
ment of Voices in Public Schools. (Illu- 
strated by Class Work.) Mr. Arthur 
Mason, Columbus, Indiana. 

Discussions and demonstrations by visit- 
ing supervisors. 

FRIDAY AFTERNOON 

Topic—Use of Pictures in Music Teach- 
ing (Illustrated by Pictures) Miss Estelle 
Carpenter, San Francisco, Cal. 

FRIDAY EVENING 

Competitive Musical Festival — Eight 
Grammar Grade Choirs Competing. Special 
incidental music by seventh grade Chorus 
of four hundred voices. Arranged by Mr. 
T. P. Giddings, Supervisor of Music, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 





Impressions of the Meeting. 


A SYMPOSIUM 
1. BY OUR PRESIDENT 
Arthur W. Mason, Columbus, Ind. 
The National Conference of Music 
Supervisors at its initial meeting be- 
gan with a small enrollment, and 
with no definite aim for the future. 
In its successive meetings the attend- 
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ance has increased, the scope of its 
activities has broadened, and there 
has become apparent a distinct per- 
sonality of its own, making it unique 
among musical organizations. 

Embracing in its membership 
many of the leaders of the profes- 
sion, its proceedings deal with the 
highest problems in school and Com- 
munity music, and its dicta will have 
a far reaching and most intimate 
effect upon the music of the nation, 
for its members are not only at the 
head of the musical thought of their 
several communities but are in direct 
touch with the growing minds of the 
children under their care. 

The organization also is unique in 
that it has a temperament peculiarly 
its own. 

Its criticisms are just and keen, 
but free from rancor, giving those 
upon whom they fall a wider per- 
spective, and leaving no enmities. 

Its friendships are true and whole- 
some, giving it a social atmosphere 
free from artificiality. 

Its policies are altruistic, keeping 
it free from suspicion of influence 
that would place a serious handicap 
upon its usefulness. Its past is full 
of pleasant and profitable memories, 
and its future is pregnant with 
promise of great things to come. 
Each session has put new inspira- 
tions into the hearts of those in at- 
tendance, and they have returned to 
their work with renewed ambitions. 

With the memory of the excellent 
sessions at Minneapolis still fresh 
in our minds, shall we not look for- 
ward to the 1915 meeting in Pitts- 
burg, with the hope that it may 
eclipse in attendance all previous 
meetings? It is too early, as yet, to 
speak of the program, but a strong 
effort will be made to make it the 


best that can be secured, and pro- 
gress will be reported from time to 
time through the Conference Bulle 
tin. 

Matters of policy and organization 
also, will be taken up, and it is hoped 
that any suggestions that may be 
helpful will be freely tendered. 





2. BY OUR HOST 
T. P. Giddings, Supervisor of Music, 
Minneapolis. 

Mr. Dykema has asked me to write 
my views of the significance of the 
Minneapolis Conference and as usual 
I meekly comply, though it is a hard 
place to put a fellow. 

It was a joy to have the super- 
visors here and we would all like to 
have you all come again. It was a 
pleasure to get ready for the meet- 
ing and a greater pleasure to have 
such appreciative folks come to it. 
All Minneapolis says “Come again.” 

There is no dodging the fact that 
the tremendously important work of 
building up a musical people is in 
the hands of the music supervisors. 
To do this work in a reasonable time 
means that we must unite our efforts 
as soon as possible. As a first step 
toward efficiency we should standard- 
ize our methods. The National Sup- 
ervisor’s Conference should be able 
to say authoritatively that they have 
agreed upon the best way to teach 
music in the schools. We should 
long ago have formulated some of- 
ficial plan of teaching school music 
so that we could say to the educators 
of the country “This is the way it 
should be done and these are the re- 
sults to be attained.” We should be 
able to say to the young supervisor 
“This is the best way to teach music 
in the schools” and then she could 
go out and do effective work at once 
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instead of being turned loose in a 
sea of conflicting opinions. 

Efficiency should be our motto. 
Efficiency in the methods and me- 
chanics of music teaching should 
long ago have been reduced to a sys- 
tem so that the work could be done 
effectively and the road made clear 
to develop the art side of music. 

Every conference emphasizes the 
fact that we are far from possessing 
any plan whereby we can present a 
united front to the world, and we 
cannot hope to even convince people 
of our worth and sincerity until we 
do, to say nothing of doing much 
toward their musical uplift. 

Methods were more freely dis- 
cussed at the Minneapolis Confer- 
ence than at any other but I cannot 
help feeling that we missed it when 
we did not concentrate our efforts on 
the one subject of efficiency and the 
standardizing of methods as they are 
one and the same. 





3. BY A VETERAN OF MANY 
CONFERENCES. 


E. L. Coburn, St. Louis. 

As a culmination of seven years 
of concentrated thinking on the part 
of members of the National Confer- 
ence of Music Supervisors, the Min- 
neapolis meeting was, as a matter of 
course, the best so far held. I was 
especially impressed with the unity 
of feeling in regard to methods em- 
ployed both in discussions and in 
the demonstrations by Mr. Giddings 
and Miss Shaw. Seven years ago 
this body would have been about 
equally divided in regard to methods. 
Many would have felt that not 
enough attention was given to theory, 
scales, intervals, time signatures, 
key signatures, etc. ’ 

The honest and open way in which 
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the work was demonstrated in both 
cities, the invitation for criticism, 
and the splendid results were a les- 
son long to be remembered, and prove 
beyond the shadow of doubt the ef- 
ficiency of modern methods. 

The influence of educators of na- 
tional reputation such as Dr. Win- 
ship and many others, who are 
espousing the cause of Public School 
Music will hasten the day when 
music will assume its rightful place 
in all institutions of learning. The 
recognition of this subject, however, 
must come as a result of work actu- 
ally done. This matter is in the 
hands of music supervisors rather 
than those on the outside. 

There was evidence of an improved 
general educational condition on 
the part of members of this confer- 
ence over that of former years. Music 
Supervisors are fast recognizing the 
fact that to be successful means to 
broaden their education; to know 
something of all of the subjects 
taught in educational institutions 
and to know where the subject of 
music fits. 





4. BY A NEW MEMBER. 
Eloise Marcy, Menominee, Mich. 

The Minneapolis Conference was 
beyond doubt one of the most help- 
ful meetings, along educational lines, 
that I ever attended. From the in- 
spirational address of Dr. Winship 
to the most practical ideas of Mr. 
Giddings’ work it was all one source 
of benefit and enjoyment. I was 
greatly impressed, too, by the feel- 
ing of good fellowship and the gen- 
eral spirit of the whole Conference. 
All seemed to be there to give and 
take; which seems to me to be as it 
should. 
Aside from the two parts of the 











program already mentioned, it 
seemed to me the testing of voices 
was most helpful and as I listened 
to the animated discussion this brot 
forth it seemed as tho that would be 
a feature which could be repeated 
from year to year with profit to all. 

One word as to criticism. Did we 
have too much? ‘Were the programs 
too full for us to assimilate as we 
should? 





5. BY A TEACHER OF TEACHERS. 

Julia E. Crane, Potsdam, N. Y. 

What did the Minneapolis Meet- 
ing of the National Conference of 
Music Supervisors mean to me? 

First, an opportunity to feel the 
pulse of the middle west, regarding 
the subject of public school music. 

Second, a confirmation of the idea 
that although no two teachers em- 
ploy the same plan of work, all who 
are worthy the name are aiming to 
make music a vital element in edu- 
cation and are coming nearer reach- 
ing that aim than ever before since 
music was introduced into the public 
schools. 

Third, that one does not need to 
hear his peculiar problem discussed 
to get much light on its solution. 
To illustrate, normal school music 
was not mentioned, but the impor- 
tant place of normal training in the 
education of teachers was —— 
at every session. 

But perhaps the most vital Leann 
which came to me was the one that 
the Minneapolis Supervisor must 
have taught every one present :—The 
importance of stimulating grade 
teachers and pupils each to do his 
own work and to do it well. May I 
state some of the means which he 
seemed to employ to reach these aims. 
The responsibility for good results 
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is divided, the supervisor shares it 
with grade teachers and pupils. The 
credit for good results is shared in 
the same way. Because I could con- 
duct or finish this work better than 
you can do it, is no reason why I 
should do your work for you. Be- 
cause I am the music supervisor 
does not prove that I am a better 
teacher than my grade teachers, in 
fact I am quite aware that in some 
ways they are my superiors. 

Making mistakes is no sin, but to 
continually lean on either the teach- 
ers or other pupils is the gravest 
error. The Supervisors are visiting 
these schools to see our working 
processes, not finished results only. 

Tell and illustrate the absolute 
truth about the situation and be 
cheerful over the consequences. 





6. BY A SUPERVISOR FROM A SMALL 
TOWN. 

Gola F. Baker, Hibbing, Minn. 

To any supervisor from a town 
which is rather away from things 
musically, and where the privileges 
of associating with people of like 
profession are necessarily limited, 
the Minneapolis Conference was, I 
am sure, most helpful and inspiring. 
The interest with which each meet- 
ing was conducted aroused a pro- 
fessional spirit which was extremely 
beneficial. In the opportunities 
which afforded class observation, 
much of real value was gained. The 
feature of particular interest to me 


‘in this work was the minimum of 


effort shown always on the part of 
the instructor and his ability to keep 
in the background, and yet the con- 
stant evidence of power from the 
pupils. This fact impressed upon us 
rather forcibly, I think, the futility 
of the usual expenditure of energy 
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from the teacher and the great need 
of the development of initiative from 
the pupil. The resultant aim of all 
this was made clear in the concert 
given on Friday night. No one hear- 
ing it could but feel, I am sure, that 
acquiring fundamentals promoted 
rather than retarded artistic singing 
and that when pupils have gained 
the ability to read at sight such dif- 
ficult things as were given them in 
the test that night, much less time is 
needed for the development of a fin- 
ished production and this, it seems 
to me, even though it be gained at 
the price of drill, is of paramount 
importance. Another helpful phase 
of the meeting was in the social ar- 
rangements which give one an un- 
usual opportunity to come in closer 
touch with those of broader train- 
ing and experience. In view of this 
and the extreme affability and wil- 
lingness of everyone to enter into 
discussions, many valuable sugges- 
tions were received. 

The meeting closed leaving the 
strongest desire, I am sure, with 
every one te attend the meeting of 
nineteen-fifteen in Pittsburg. 





7. BY A TEACHER FROM A COLLEGE 
OF MUSIC. 


Karl W. Gehrkens, Oberlin College. 

Two hundred men and women 
meeting together morning, after- 
noon, and evening, discussing prob- 
lems pertaining to school music: a 
few of them cranks, who have come 
not to learn but to advertise them- 
selves and their ideas; a few of them 
book agents, who have come to 
further the propaganda of some se- 
ries of books, or, perhaps, to make 
plans for placing a teacher or two; 
a few teachers looking for better 
jobs—but the great majority earn- 





estly, open-mindedly seeking light. 
Such is my impression of the recent 
Conference of Music Supervisors 
held at Minneapolis, and I regard 
this Conference and the things it 
does as the most significant thing 
that is taking place in music educa- 
tion in this country today. Much 
more important than methods of 
teaching harmony, or voice, or piano, 
are the things that are being dis- 
cussed by this group of people. For, 
while private teachers reach hun- 
dreds or possibly thousands, these 
teachers of school music are reaching 
millions of people and the musical at- 
mosphere of this country of ours in 
the next half century is going to be 
determined very largely by the musi- 
cal ideals that they arouse in the 
minds of the millions of children 
whose musical welfare is placed in 
their care. 

“What is the purpose of school 
music?” That is the question about 
which most of the points at the Con- 
ference revolve. A few years ago 
every one supposed that the question 
had been settled long ago, and that 
the aim was to teach pupils to read 
music at sight, but in recent years 
teachers of music have been taking 
note of the upheaval in our whole 
scheme of public school education 
and in common with the teachers of 
other subjects they have been turn- 
ing the searchlight of “the ultimate 
good of the child” upon their work, 
and saying: “What will the child do 
with his sight-singing ability after 
leaving school?” and the raising of 
this question has caused many teach- 
ers to shift the emphasis from mere 
technical sight-singing proficiency at 
any cost (sometimes at the cost of 
making the child think that sight- 
singing exercises were all that music 
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consisted of and therefore causing 
him to hate the subject)—to the 
esthetic and the emotional sides of 
music. 

In an increasingly large number 
of public schools children are now 
taught many beautiful songs with 
the emphasis upon the beauty of the 
song and its emotional content rather 
than upon the song as sight-singing 
material. We still teach him to read 
music at sight, of course, because 
sight-singing enables him most read- 
ily to approach directly and econom- 
ically large numbers of beautiful 
songs: we still teach him many theo- 
retical facts about music and music 
notation because he needs to know 
these facts in order to read music 
and listen to others rendering it in- 
telligently. But the emphasis in 
all this work has become steadily 
stronger upon music appreciation as 
the end and aim of all the instruc- 
tion, and as Dr. Winship told us so 
forcefully at the Conference, we 
grow in ability to appreciate by ap- 
preciating. Many supervisors pres- 
ent at the Conference did not per- 
haps sense this trend of feeling and 
no specific statement as to the pur- 
pose of schoo] music was made by any 
one of the teachers present: but to 
me the tendency in this direction 
seemed absolutely clear and this is 
my strongest impression of the meet- 
ing. It is also my strongest reason 
for thinking that public school music 
is just at the beginning of a period 
of radical reconstruction and that 
ten years from now many of the 
methods pursued at the present time 
will seem absolutely archaic. Just 
what changes will be made only the 
future can tell. At present we seem 
to have no one among us who has a 
scholarly enough acquaintance with 


the subject to make us feel that he 
has found the ultimate scheme. 





8. BY THE EDITOR OF THE JOURNAL 
OF EDUCATION. 
E. A. Winship, Boston. 

The annual meeting of music super- 
visors at Minneapolis recently was 
not only the most successful meeting 
of the music supervisors of the coun- 
try, but it was one of the best edu- 
cational associations of any kind 
that we have attended. It lasted the 
entire school week. Music supervis- 
ors came from both coasts and from 
the gulf states. They were there for 
business, and it was business all the 
time. There was talk but it was not 
talking for talking’s sake. The 


schools for both Minneapolis and St. 
Paul were in session and practically 
half of all the time was spent in 
schools teaching music and seeing 


music taught. 

We confess that we have never 
seen convention activity of any kind 
that was as strikingly heroic as the 
music teaching we saw there. An 
entire class would be ushered into a 
room, boys and girls, whom the su- 
pervisor had never seen, who had 
been under the intensified method of 
the supervisor of the city, and a man 
or woman from a far-away city 
would take them in hand and exem- 
plify a method and spirit of teaching 
wholly foreign to the children, and 
always with remarkable success. The 
wonder grows that a supervisor, in 
the presence of more than two hun- 
dred other critical supervisors, could 
have such self-possession as they had, 
and the wonder is greater that 
classes—from the second to the 
eighth grade—could come under the 
direction of one whom they had never 
seen and do things musically that 
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they had never done before and do it 
spiritedly as well as intelligently. 
Such a convention is illuminating in 
a high degree. All honor to the mu- 
sic supervisors for the new standards 
they have set for an educational con- 
vention! 





9. BY THE MAKER OF SOME OF OUR 
TEXTS. 
Osbourne McConathy, Northwestern 
University, Evanston, IIl. 

Perhaps the strongest impression 
received from my attendance at the 
Minneapolis conference was the en- 
thusiastic attitude of all the visitors 
toward the work in the schools shown 
by Mr. Giddings. Although there 
were numberless discussions regard- 
ing certain points in his methods, 
there was no dissenting voice as to 
the excellent results which Mr. Gid- 
dings had secured. 

At no previous conference has 
there been so rich a program of in- 
teresting papers and discussions. 
Our next volume of proceedings will 
undoubtedly add a very valuable con- 
tribution to the literature ef Public 
School Music. 

While the papers were splendid 
there was one rather disappointing 
feature. In all of our previous gath- 
erings the discussions have been 
characterized by directness and 
vigor. Indeed I can recall gather- 
ings when only the stern hand of the 
presiding officer prevented the dis- 
cussion from growing rather too 
warm for comfort. At this meeting, 
although there were several hearty 
expressions of opposing views, I did 
miss some of the warmth which gave 
such zest and interest to our previous 
arguments on the floor. I sincerely 
trust that this valuable feature of 
our meetings may be kept alive and 





that in future conferences our memb- 
ers may always feel that there is at 
least one gathering which welcomes 
the most open and free expression 
of opinion, no matter how far it may 
differ from the opinions of others. 

There were many new faces at this 
conference and not all were from the 
surrounding territory. It is a good 
thing to see these additions to our 
ranks and I sincerely trust that once 
a supervisor has enjoyed the benefits 
of our gathering he will not forego 
the opportunity of meeting with us 
again. 

It is interesting also to note how 
faithfully many of the old members 
attend these conferences. I know 
that in some instances this attend- 
ance involves considerable incon- 
venience and expense. But we want 
our members to feel, as I feel, that 
there is no one occasion on which so 
much inspiration and help can be 
brought to the school music super- 
visor as at the gatherings of the Su- 
pervisors’ National Conference. 


10. BY AMAN FROM FAR AWAY. 

Glenn H. Woods, Oakland, Cal. 

It is interesting to watch some one 
else at work who is engaged in your 
chosen vocation. To sit by and look 
on is a joy, especially so when the 
work is being well done and you are 
absorbing new ideas along with the 
pleasure of seeing some one else 
work while you rest. 

Of all the features of the recent 
Conference, the class demonstrations 
by pupils from the Minneapolis and 
St. Paul schools proved the most. in- 
teresting and instructive. Demon- 
strations of good teaching, by 
good teachers, before good teachers, 
is sure to produce better teaching, 
and tend to clarify and unify the 
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Hold the Old and Bring in the New! 
An Appeal from Our Treasurer. 


As our only means of support is what the treasurer receives in re- 
turn for the card he distributes at the annual meeting, it behooves us to 
think a little about how we are going to finance the new projects whic!) 
our wide-awake board of directors have-announced are to be started this 
coming year. All who were present at the Minneapolis meeting saw 
clearly that our organization is growing out of childhood and of course 
expenses will necessarily grow with it, more especially when new and 
enterprising ideas are injected and put in force. 

If we as individual members see this clearly it should be easy to 
know our duty and a pleasure to do it. Let each of us resolve that our 
membership be kept continuous from year to year, and let each pledge 
at least one new member THIS YEAR. 

Stop for a moment and consider what this will mean. The officers 
of the conference will know that their work has been appreciated. It 
will mean encouragement to go forward and make marked advancement 
during the current year and above all it will “boost” the cause of school 
music in the nation in an especial manner. Begin now—make use of the 
printed form below! 

JAMES MCILROY, JR., Treasurer. 





NATIONAL CONFERENCE MUSIC SUPERVISORS 


*two dollars or 
Bachosed pl find one dollar (if registered last year) 
membership dues for the current year and for copy of this year’s 
proceedings. 


ee eee eeeee rt eee eereeeeeereeeeeneeeeeeeeneeneee 


*Dues are two dollars for first year and one dollar annually there- 
after. 











All who were registered at Rochester last year, by sending one dollar will renew 
their membership and receive the proceedings of Minneapolis meeting. 


JAMES McILROY, JR., Treas., 3001 Cliff St., McKeesport, Pa. 


(Extra blanks furnished upon request.) 
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present methods of teaching. While 
most of the papers, and some of the 
discussions, at times, were worthy 
of attention, the real up-lift and in- 
spiration of the Conference was the 
efficiency of the grade work and the 
excellence of the class demonstra- 
tions. 

Efficiency seemed to be the key- 
note of the Conference, for three of 
the prominent speakers dwelt at 
some length on this topic. The class 
demonstrations proved this, by the 
elimination of wasted time in know- 
ing what to do, by the conservation 
of energy in knowing how to do it, 
by directness of purpose, in adher- 
ing to one main idea. While many- 
little details might invite question 
and provoke discussion, the general 
scheme was so satisfying and the uni- 
form results so gratifying that the 
feasibility of adopting for all school 
systems just such a concise plan of 
procedure as we saw demonstrated 
is certainly worthy of universal con- 
sideration. 

If music teaching in general in 
this country is to be conserved and 
improved, it will demand better work 
along a few important lines and less 
attempted development of unneces- 
sary possibilities. 

The work done by the classes in 
sight reading proves that one idea 
followed definitely will produce per- 
manent results, for each grade ap- 
parently approached its task with a 
most refreshing crescendo ed ac- 
celerando. 

The abundant material provided 
by the Board of Education for the 
Minneapolis schools makes possible 
the sight reading scheme which they 
use so effectively and its consequent 
successful results. 

The Friday night concert by the 





various competing choruses inter- 
ested and entertained the Confer- 
ence most delightfully and again con- 
vinced us that every one in attend- 
ance was decidedly more impressed 
by the actual class work in opera- 
tion than by papers setting forth 
how it ought to be, might be, but 
rarely is, done. 

This Conference emphasized model 
teaching with model classes in model 
demonstration and exhibition and 
few, if any of those in attendance, 
could return to their labors without 
feeling that they had been both bene- 
fitted, entertained and instructed. 


‘ 





11. BY OUR PHILOSOPHER. 
Charles H. Farnsworth, Teachers’ 
College, New York City. 

To one who has attended teachers’ 
conferences, whether musical or 
otherwise, the impression made by 
the Music Supervisors’ Conference is 
of unusual unity of purpose and 
strong feeling of comradeship and 
interest in each other’s work. The 
fact that the conference is devoted 
to but one aspect of music teaching, 
has no doubt, a good deal to do with 
this. At the same time, the music 
supervisor is necessarily a solitary 
person professionally, in the com- 
munity in which he lives, except in 
the very largest cities. He is con- 
stantly required to decide profes- 
sional problems purely on his own 
initiative. For such a person it is 
certainly a benefit to come into con- 
tact with others who have similar 
problems and similar conditions to 
meet. People who are of an extreme- 
ly practical turn of mind will meas- 
ure the value of such meeting by the 
concrete facts of methods or usage 
that they may be able to gather, but 
a careful enquiry, would, I think, 
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ARE YOU USING 
Gie Victor 


an 




















Victor Records 


to assist in your work of teaching music 
in the schools? 


Nearly 1800 cities are using them in their 
schools to remarkable advantage in various ac- 
tivities and phases of school work. 


School Music can no longer be taught 
without considering Music History and Ap- 
preciation, and these subjects can be taught 
in no other way so completely and satisfac- 
torily as with the Victor. 

Two of our new lines of development are 
our American Music History Series and our 
Shakespeare Songs. Have you heard them? 
Ask the nearest Victor dealer 
to play these records for you 
as they are issued and write 
for further information to 


Educational Department 





The horn can be removed 


and the instrument securely Victor Talking Machine Co. 


locked to protect it from dust 


end oromoruape eon by tere Camden, N. J. 
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show that apart from methods and 
material, there is certain inspiration 
received from seeing and talking 
with others who are making a suc- 
cess of similar lines of work that can 
be measured only by spiritual rather 
than physical values. The fact that 


so many supervisors are willing to 


go to such expense in coming to these 
conferences from all over the coun- 
try, shows that they have appreciated 
this value; that the same persons 
come whenever it is possible, shows 
that they count upon the advantages 
It is a pity that more do 
not realize what such a _ selected 
gathering means for professional 
work. The united social feeling at 
the Minneapolis meeting was per- 
haps, a little more marked from the 
fact that it was possible to get so 
many to dine together every day, due 
to the fine accommodations of the 
hotel. It is hoped that this feature 
can be perpetuated at other meetings. 
Whether the meetings should be so 
long, covering so much of the week, 
and whether the daily sessions should 
be so continuous, are problems open 
to question. There is some advan- 
tage in having the programs so well 
selected, and so intensive, that the 
whole body can attend everything to- 
gether. On the other hand, taste 
raries, and as the Society is growing 
rapidly in attendance, it might be 
well to give a variety of work, mak- 
ing it possible for the members to se- 
lect the kind of programs they wish 
to attend. 

Another very interesting feature 
of the Minneapolis meeting was the 
opportunity given for so thorough 
an inspection of two well developed 
systems of teaching, headed by such 
strong personalities. This oppor- 
tunity alone would have been worth 


gained. 


the expense of the meeting. There 
is perhaps among some, a rather 
amateurish emphasis on the value of 
method. Every strong teacher will 
have his or her way of doing things, 
but it does not follow that such a 
way is best for different persons 
under different conditions. At the 
same time, there is no better way to 
get at the value of principle than to 
see it illustrated by concrete work. 
The difficulty, however, is to inter- 
pret. concrete work in terms of the 
principle. It would certainly be 
greatly to the interest of some to 
have papers showing the relation of 
what is done to the aim of the work 
and the principle that underlies it. 
However obvious this might seem, 
anyone who has asked a teacher why 
he was really teaching anything, 
would probably find it difficult to 
get an adequate answer, though the 
same teacher might be very voluble 
as to what he was teaching and how 
he was teaching. 

Not only the revolution that is 
going on in teaching, but the im- 
mense changes made possible in the 
teaching of music through applian- 
ces that were not within reach a doz- 
en years ago, bring out many new 
and interesting questions about 
which members at such a conference 
would be glad to hear. And papers 
that have for their object the gather- 
ing of facts, such for instance,the 
use of players and talking machines; 
the use of the school building as a 
musical center; the encouragement 
of the school children in the giving 
of musical programs; how far the 
music in the school is producing 
music in the home; the organiza- 
tion of bands and orchestras in 
schools; the extent to which the 
school authorities are assisting in the 
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WHAT GINN AND COMPANY HAVE 
DONE TO FURTHER SCHOOL MUSIC 





Chapter 1. 


rs) T is just fifty years since Doctor Luther Whiting Mason was called from 
bid TT Cincinnati to Boston to take charge of music in the primary schools of that 
CRED city. Four years later Hosea Holt was employed to teach music in the 
_~—~ grammar grades and the next year Julius Eichberg was added to the de- 
partment, extending the music work in the schools of Boston by 1872 throughout the 


grades and high school. 


All of these names -- Mason, Holt, and Eichberg -- are familiar to students of 
the history of school music in the United States, for these men were the first to pre- 
pare music books for grades and high school. Ginn and Company were their publishers. 


Edwin Ginn’s imprint appeared for the first time in 1868 and the books of the 
National Music Course were among his earliest publications. Ginn and Company’s list 
at present includes about three thousand school and college textbooks, and music still 
continues among their leading texts. 


The NEW EDUCATIONAL MUSIC COURSE for the grades, the MUSICAL 
ART SERIES for high school assembly singing, and STANDARD SONG CLASSICS 
for advanced choruses are their recent great music books. They issue a Complete Cata- 
logue of School Music Publications which is sent to teachers upon request. This 
names and describes all their music books, sixty in number, and gives a list of the se- 
lections pubiished for supplementary use, called THE CODA There are now over four 
hundred numbers of THE CODA, ranging in price from two to six cents. 


Aside from excellent school music texts, Ginn and Company’s greatest contri- 
bution toward making music a vital factor in education is the opportunity for summer 
study which they offer to teachers through the National Summer School of Music. 
They were the first publis’ ing house to conduct a training school for music supervi- 
sors with annual summer sessions. The session this year was the twenty-eighth and the 
attendance numbered 257 with representatives from thirty states. The course 
of study embraces fifteen subjects bearing upon music in the schools, and credit must 
be made in all before a diploma is awarded. 


The 1915 session of the National Summer School will be held in Chicago June 
28th to July 23rd next, earlier in the summer than usual. so as to enable students to 
attend the National Summer School in Chicago and the convention of the National 
Educational Association to be held in Oakland, Cal., August 16th to 20th. The Oak- 
land gathering will be of unusual interest to music supervisors throughout the country. 
while the next session of the National Summer School will offer much of special im- 
port to all teachers, supervisors, and superintendents engaged in school music. 
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buying of band and orchestral in- 
struments for schoo] purposes; the 
methods employed for getting these 
instruments taught; the recognition 
of instrumental music done by the 
pupils of the school as an equivalent 
part of the school work; conditions 
under which such school credit is 
managed and many similar problems 
would yield facts of jinterest. It 
would be an aid to procedure, if what 
is being done in different parts of the 
country along these lines could be 
brought together and tabulated. But 
such facts cannot be gathered in a 
day, nor are the expenses slight in 
the necessary printing and corre- 
spondence. It would seem like a 


suggestion worth while, if the con- 
ference could appoint some perma- 
nent committees who could follow up 
investigations, year after year, and 


keep making reports. 

One of the more important ques- 
tions of the supervisor is that of 
material, and one of the most im- 
portant functions of a gathering 
is the opportunity afforded for 
examining new works. It is for 
this reason that it would be well 
to encourage publishers of ma- 
terial bearing en school work, to 
make exhibitions at such meetings. 
To the superficial observer, this 
might seem like imtroducing a com- 
mercial spirit at these meetings, but 
this need not be so. A publisher who 
wisely selects his material and is 
ready to show what he has and ex- 
plains its nature, is giving substan- 
tial aid to the cause of education. 
While a few situated in the large 
cities have the privilege of running 
into large music establishments and 
looking over music material, the ma- 
jority of us have to work at a disad- 
vantage, and I personally, have felt 


the few minutes spent in the various 
rooms where publishers have exhibi- 
ted their books, of distinct value. 
Not only this but the new instru- 
ments for producing music with rolls 
and discs, should be handy for in 
spection as well as makers of instru- 
ments for small bands and orches- 
tras ready to tell what they can do 
to meet school conditions. Such 
commercialism is legitimate, above 
board, and highly to be recom- 
mended. When, however, the dealer 
of the book or the instrument goes 
further and seeks to utilize the 
splendid organization of a great 
concern to influence the professional 
standing of teachers; when the 
agent, besides recommending books, 
brings every sort of subtle influence 
to bear, to recommend a teacher the 
problem becomes a very difficult one. 
Few individual teachers can stand 
against such organized and persist- 
ent influence, and the necessity to 
mark out definitely between these 
two kinds of commercial procedure, 
becomes more and more important 
as the influence and development of 
the Conference increases. We not 
only need the help of the publishing 
houses in getting their works known 
to the profession, but a Conference 
like ours needs the help of the splen- 
did corps of men and women that 
the publishing houses employ to ad- 
vance their interests. In most cases, 
these men and women have been suc- 
cessful supervisors and know the 
problems of the music supervisor 
often better than the supervisors 
themselves. Travelling as they to 
about the country, they ca study 
conditions and the way they are met, 
in a way the practical teacher is ‘in- 
able to do, and to have such pesple 
at the conference to join in the ‘*is- 
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FIRST YEAR SERIES 
BY 
THOMAS TAPPER 


First Year Musical Theory First Year Harmony First Year Analysis 


(100 Lessons for Beginners) (Musical Form) 


(Kudiments of Music) 
Second Year Harmony First Year Melody Writing 


Year Counterpoini 
First ” (A Sequel to First Year The first principles of melodic 
(Two and three part writing) Harmony) invention ) 








PROFESSIONAL PRICE, 75c EACH 
ENDORSEMENTS 


Cincinnati, Ohio. Winona, Wis. 
In all my experience as a teacher All schools and colleges would find 


your texts most valuable. 
of Theory, I never had a better, more (Signed) CAROLINE V, SMITH, 


concise, more satisfactory text-book Supervisor of Music 
for class reference. Buffalo, N. Y. 
(Signed W. A. HAsTIE. Each book I have found to be of the 

very greatest help to both teacher 


. ' tudent. 
Penn Charter School, Philadelphia. and v7 Signed) ARTHUR J. ABBOTT 


I consider it to-day, the best text- Director of Music 
book of its kind and size I have used Excellently well adapted to follow 
or seen. our course of study as conducted in 


: the grades. 
(Signed) Burton T. ScaLss, (Signed) Waurer H. AIKEN, 


Director of Music. Supervisor of Music 














SCHMIDT’S COLLECTIONS | Part-Songs For Womens’ Voices in 
OF Dance Rhythms 


PART-SONGS FOR WOMEN'S VOICES | Barnes," sAgoat at Dusk. Walt (Brio) . 
Waltz (Trio) ° 
Chadwick, G. W.—Miss Nancy’s 


Minuet (Trio) . 

Three-P. art Songs yerrace, bam Ry Rn * hy p 
osmer, E. S.—Now is the Happy, me. 

Vol LZ IZ. March (Trio) : 
ocmes =, — "7. eae. won 7? 
% rchant, .—The aters. ies < 

F our: P art Songs fe ery * 7 Joys, ~~ . 
archant, A. .—The owers of Spring. 

Vol. L I. Minuet (Trio) ¢ 

Minetti, C.—A-Maying Gavotte (Trio) .. . 

SACRED TRIOS AND QUARTETS Molloy-Lynes—The Kerry Dance (Trio) . 
Neidlinger, W. H.— Song of Spring. Waltz . 

Parlow, Edmund—Amaryllis. Gavotte .. . 
Vi i] L I Scott, Charles P.—Euchantment. Waltz . 
Ol. 4. Ll. Verdi-Elliott—A night in June. Bolero . 
Warner, H. Waldo—Dance of the Leaves. 


PRICE 50 CENTS EACH Waltz (Trio) 
Send for List of Cor ~2nts THE ABOVE MAY BE HAD ON SELECTION 



































ARTHUR P. SCHMIDT 
NEW YORK 


11 West 36th Street 
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cussions, is certainly a privilege to 
the profession. But when such skill, 
knowledge, and resources for enter- 
tainment and pleasure are used for 
an ulterior purpose, there is hardly 
language too strong to be used for 
condemning it. We hope that the 
Association will establish a wise 
policy with reference to publishing 
houses; encouraging the good and 


condemning the bad and thus becom- 
ing a genuine help to all its members. 

There was a splendid spirit of 
comradeship and a lack of clique 
ness, and it seemed one could give 
no better advice to a young super- 
visor than to be sure to attend such 
a meeting and take part in its exer- 
cises. 


List of Members, Minneapolis Meeting 1914 





The following is the complete list of enrollments for the year as furnished by the Secretary 


In order to emphasize the geographical distribution they are grouped by states. 


tions are from 23 states. 


ARIZONA (1) 
Folmabem, Jas. Ln wcecccesccccccese Tempe 
CALIFORNIA (3) 
Carpenter, Estelle San Francisco 
Mh, ¢00seviceoscesennn Los Angeles 
Woods, Glen Oakland 


CONNECTICUT (1) 
Baldwin, Ralph L. ...........2.2. Hartford 
ILLINOIS (32) 
Baker, Earl 
Beck, Millie 


.- Moline 
Rock Island 
Benson, Ida Chicago 
Birk, Jeanette Hughes Chicago 
Ps Be Me. vebensocwrevoccdsdaed Chicago 
, MiGs sacnedesnasnenened Chicago 
Collins, Violet V. i 
EE Springfield 
PU, . ads 26.0000 tweed an Chicago 
Faville, Mildred Chicago 
Paemeet, AED Th, cccccvasestacoen Chicago 
Foresman, Robt. i 
Glen, Mabelle Bloomington 
Grindell, D. De .cccccccccccsecess Chicago 
Maem, Mimerva GC. 2... ccccccccccces Decatur 
Hermance, Bessie Burch 
Hieber, Olga 
Eee, Gee Go ccccscviscctans Chicago 
, Win Me vt ceeceeseneecsaun Chicago 
McClure, Letha Chicago 
McClure, Mae 
McConathy, Osbourne 
Nicholson, Maude 
Philbrook, E. L. .. 

Bite, Bane Thy cccccccccevces Crothersville 


The 186 registra- 


Rogers, Dorothy Chicago 
Shumway, Winifred M. ......... Evanston 
Small, J. R. Chicago 
Smith, Dora G. Chicago 
Smith, Ruby Streator 
WH, SE Mt a Picci hats wade san Danville 
Wistrand, Wilhelmina Rock Island 


INDIANA (7) 
a ee eee Evansville 
TE, WE, Bec cctccevbecvcenss Kokomo 
BR le Bi adic ech dvcenenace New Albany 
PRN TE Bs co wcccccnvaeses Logansport 
Be, GE Ws. ovccccsebeues Columbus 
Sample, Mary Henryville 
Whipple, Edna A. .......... Michigan City 

IOWA (17) 

Barr, Grace 
Carmichael, Elizabeth 
Dixon, Mrs. Ann 
Durey, Isabelle M. 
Fullerton, C. A. ........ whe was Cedar Falls 
Giberson, Grace Gail Cedar Falis 
Hankinson, Frances Sioux Center 
Inskeep, Alice C. Cedar Rapias 
Be Gi Gy ccccsasececccwdeedans Osage 
Powers, Katherine 
Rud, Wilhelmine T. ............. Lansing 
Stenwall, Hulda Cedar Falls 
Stevens, Lulu M. ............ Cedar Falls 
Waechter, Hattie L. Oakland 
Willemeyer, Elizabeth Marshalltown 
Wood, M. A. 
Wright, Frances 


KANSAS (2) 
Kinnear, W. B. 
Taylor, Minnie 
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Twenty-five Questions 
Relating to the Foundations 


of Music Education 


What are the three essential processes in sight reading? 

How —~< kinds of imitation are there in sight-reading, and define 
each? 

How ae kinds of memory are there in sight-reading, and define 
each? 

What is the melodic tendency of a song? 

How may the melodic tendency be made of practical service in music 
education? 

What is the musical sense? 

How may it be developed in a practical way? 

What is the relation of the memory to the musical sense? 

What is the fundamental difference between reading music at sight 
and reading language? 

How many stages are there in sight-reading? 

Approximately to what years of school work do they correspond? 

How should familiar songs be studied? 

What is the real purpose of studying familiar songs? 

How is the musical memory developed? 

Why does the study of motives as note groups in isolation develop 
into mechanical and perfunctory expression? 

Why is the practice of the sol- fa-ing of familiar melodies unpedagogi- 
cal and incorrect? 

Why should the different varieties of time relations be introduced very 
early in the child’s musical experience? 

When and how should technical relations and technical values be 
introduced? 

When should the study of notation be introduced? 

How are children made familiar with note relationships? 

What is the basis of musical expression? 

What are the four essential stages of musical development? 

What is the effect of delaying the introduction of the notation too long? 

How is the rhythmic sense best developed? 

Write down a summary of musical results that should be secured in 
the second grade. 


The questions are all answered in the Course of Study for the 
LYRIC MUSIC SERIES, a copy of which will be sent 
free of charge on application. 


Scott, Foresman & Company 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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LOUISIANA (1) 
Conway, Mary M. .......... New Orleans 


MASS. ‘HUSETTS (5) 
Birchard, Clarence C. ............ Boston 
Gems Sa GE hbo k cccncdctcdsvets Boston 
Lawton, Charlotte Boston 
Newton, E. W. Boston 
GeO, DORE Bhs cv cvc cc ceccesean Boston 


MICHIGAN (8) 
Gebeens, TGR Bes vascccvienvass Detroit 
Gaskill, Cora Haughton 
Hootman, Beulah A. .......... Kalamazoo 
James, Harriet 
Marcy, Eloise 


Peterson, Ida 
Witek, Bother Mh. csevcsnccnes Kalamazoo 


.,. © 2 Peer Saginaw 


MISSOURI (9) 
Cebee, Th Be csdecesvccceseasans St. Louis 
Be, ED C. wtcrvncevnsnes Kansas City 
CN, My. Be svcvoncnegsesne’ Kirksville 
Hahnel, Eugene M. ...........- St. Louis 
Pnete, Te Th, cccscicisececi St. Louis 
Pratt, Elizabeth 


Sanford, Clara F. ........sese0- St. Joseph 
Bese, Rete Te voc ccesvessvee Kansas City 


Whiteley, Mrs. Bessie M. ....Kansas City 


MINNESOTA (57) 

Amidon, Mrs. T. S. ..........Minneapolis 
Anderson, Mrs. Effie Minneapolis 
Armstrong, Minnie Minneapolis 
BE, Te We cece cccunssees Minneapolis 
ee, Se ie anebscndied nae Hibbing 
Brandenburg, Lucile Minneapolis 
Bretzke, Agnes Iron Mountain 
Brittin, Elsie P. Minneapolis 
Burnham, Letitia M. ........ Minneapolis 
De Camp, Glendora Excelsior 
Deighton, Maude Minneapolis 
Fibigan, Martha A. .......... Minneapolis 
Pa, BE Th, ccccevecdccsvedses Ortonville 
Ford, Mrs. James M. ........ Minneapolis 
Fryberger, Mrs. A. M. ....... Minneapolis 
Peet, Mette By scevecccccccs Albert Lea 
Gilbert, Carlotta Be. 1... ccccccvces Anoka 
Gilmore, Margaret A. ............ Gilbert 
Gs Be Be secccsvanesnes Minneapolis 
Gunderson, Grace Minneapolis 
Harsha, Muriel ............ »-... Wayzata 
Hellickson, Florence Minneapolis 
Hubbard, Lucile Minneapolis 
Hughes, Anne Minneapolis 
Humphrey, Elizabeth 

Hungerford, F. Alona 


Johnson, Ennes, L. ............+.- Cloquet 
Kimberly, May E. ........... Minneapolis 
Kimberly, Mrs. E. B. ........ Minneapolis 
Koeneman, Clara Pipestone 
Leigh, Blanch Minneapolis 
Liljeberg, Naomi Minneapolis 
Mackay, Margaret Minneapolis 
Moose, Sydney H. ............ Minneapolis 
Munson, Elizabeth A. ............. Austin 
Ofstad, Enga Minneapolis 
Olstad, Ida Minneapolis 
Page, Madelene Minneapolis 
Perkins, Ellen Minneapolis 
es GM Ws co tecancscesuud Luverne 
Riske, Osrisa Minneapolis 
i ME. » scstcwns «cae Faribault 
Re ere St. Cloud 
OS Mountain Lake 
Sebastine, Ethel M. .......... Minneapolis 
PE, MED Gls Sob 00 cc cnscosenens St. Paul 
Shannon, Grace .............Minneapolis 
Shannon, M. L. Minneapolis 
a Are Winona 
pean Ganee Fi. oi. cisccsecvesces St. Cloud 
Stringham, Josephine A. ...... Minneapolis 
Ms EG Sve cecccdiidsdconven Duluth 
Thompson, Ruth 

Thomas, Clara 

Weisbeck, Ruth 

Williams, Nancy Cora 

Winch, Edith 


NEBRASKA (3) 
Dickman, Emma 
SN GY ok vedntages sdecdbbes Lincoln 
McCune, Juliet 


NEW HAMPSHIRE (1) 
Clifford, Miss J. E. ............. Franklin 


NEW JERSEY (4) 
Clark, Pramess BB. .....cccccceces Camden 
Clement, Bertha B. 
Heaton, Henrietta 
Siete, WR Bs eke cwecnccstcwscsa Camden 


NEW YORK (4) 
Diath, Bate bo. cccccccevescesis Buffalo 
Casterton, Mrs. Elizabeth ...... 

Cee. SE Ie: os snncesavenssons Potsdam 
Farnsworth, Charles H. ....New York City 
NORTH DAKOTA (2) 

Amidon, Fanny C. ............ Valley City 
Tenner, Eleanore Grand Forks 
OHIO (3) 

Field, Charlotte 
Geletene, B. We scccccccvescunan 0 
PU, “We Bocce ccatdacucontean Cincinnati 
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BOOSEY & CO.’S CATALOGUE 








comprises TEACHING MATERIAL of the 


highest order in every branch of music 








Your inquiries are respectfully solicited 





when selections or samples will be gladly 





sent you, without obligation on your part. 





BOOSEY & CO., 


9 E. 17th STREET NEW YORK 








OLIVER DITSON COMPANY 


150 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
HEADQUARTERS FOR EVERYTHING IN MUSIC 
SERVICE UNSURPASSED 


Our house has always been conspicuous in 
two fundamentals: 


Ist. It anticipates the needs of teachers, choirs, 
and music lovers. 


2nd. It supplies these needs in the best and 
quickest manner possible. 


SELECTIONS are made by experts of experience covering every 
field of musical activity. 


We guarantee now as always ABSOLUTE SATISFACTION 


SCHOOL SUPERVISORS who send us their names and addresses 
will receive free samples of new Octavo Music for schools. 
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The Training of a Singer 
by D. A. Clippinger 
(Eprror’s Nots.—There follow some extracts from one of the inspir- 
ing addresses given at the Minneapolis meeting. The full text is to be 


printed in our annual proceedings. ) 


It is natural to sing. It is unnat- 
ural not to sing. Further, it is nat- 
ural to sing well. It is unnatural 
to sing badly. To sing well is always 
easy. The process of learning to sing 
is that of eliminating difficulties. 

The Problem 

The aim of all teachers is to pro- 
duce good singers. The aim of every 
student is to become a good singer. 
That is, to become able to express 
himself to the limit of his capacity 
through the medium of his voice; to 
portray every legitimate human feel- 
ing and sentiment definitely, ade- 
quately and effectively. What pre- 
vents him from doing this? In every 
case the teacher finds himself con- 
fronted with the following in vary- 
ing degrees: lack of musicianship, 
lack of tone concept, an undeveloped 
imagination, self consciousness and 
fear. The solution of these problems 
is a mental process as certainly as 
is that of any mathematical proposi- 
tion. The teaching fraternity has 
been inclined to look upon vocal 


faults as physical. When they can 
see the pupil doing all manner of 
erroneous things with the vocal or- 


gans they at once conclude that they 


Nothing is further 
from the truth. What we see is 
effects, not causes. To change the 
effect we must change the cause. The 
faults we discover in a voice are not 
in the organ itself but in that whick 
controls the organ, namely, the men- 
tality of the individual. The failure 
to recognize this is responsible to a 
very great extent for the mistakes 
made in vocal teaching. What we 
see of the pupil is so much more tan- 
gible than his mentality which we 
cannot see, that many attempt to 
solve the problem on a purely physi- 
cal basis, and this must necessarily 
be done by direct control. Suppose 
I give you a concrete example :— 

A young man comes for his first 
voice lesson. I hear him sing a few 
tones, perhaps some scales, I find his 
tone altogether unmusical, it is 
harsh, white, throaty and unsympa- 


are physical. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY announce the publication of anew and 
notable music series for basal use in primary and grammar 
schools, entitled 


Che Progressive Music Series 


BY 


HORATIO W. PARKER EDWARD BAILEY BIRGE 


Dean, Department of Music Supervisor of Music, Public Schools 
Yale University Indianapolis, Indiana 


W. OTTO MIESSNER 
OSBOURNE McCONATHY Director Department of Music 


Director Department of SchoolMusic State Normal School, 
Northwestern University Milwaukee, Wis. 
This series embodies the finest song material from the musical literature 
of the world, many of the songs being especially written for the series by 
the most eminent European and American composers of today. 
A full prospectus of the series containing specimen pages from each book is 
now ready for distribution. Write for one. 


Every Supervisor of music should write 
to us for these books. 


Correspondence solicited and cheerfully answered. 





The American Institute of Normal Methods 


The largest and most successful school conducted in this country for the 
training of teachers in Public School Music and Public School Drawing. A 
Western and Eastern Session is conducted each year during the month of 
July. Write for Prospectus to 


WESTERN SCHOOL EASTERN SCHOOI. 


FRANK D. FARR, MANAGER W. M. HATCH, MANAGER 
623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 221 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Silver, Burdett & Company 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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thetic. It is not a singing tone from 
my standpoint and I tell him so. He 
awaits developments. I question 
him to find out how his tones impress 
him. I find they make no impres- 
sion on him, he has no standard, he 
frankly admits it; as much as to 
say, “It’s up to you.” And it is. 
Suppose I say to him, as a very cele- 
brated European teacher once said to 
me, “Take a breath and concentrate 
your mind on the nine little muscles 
in the throat, which control the 
tone,” or as another celebrated 
teacher once said to me, “Open your 
mouth, put two fingers and a thumb 
between your teeth, now sing Ah.” 
He does so. The tone is no better. 


I say to him, “Your larynx is too 
high, it jumps up at the beginning 
of each tone, you must keep it down, 
you will never produce good tones 


with a high larynx.” He tries again 
with the same result, and awaits fur- 
ther instruction. I take another 
tack and say to him, “Your tongue 
rises every time you sing and im- 
pairs the form of the vocal cavity, 
keep it down below the level of the 
teeth, otherwise your vowel will be 
imperfect.” He makes several un- 
sucessful attempts and his voice 
sounds worse than before. I tell 
him so. He is beginning to look 
helpless and discouraged, but waits 
to see what I will do next. I say to 
him, “Open your mouth, now yawn 
and while your throat is in that posi- 
tion sing Ah.” He tries it repeatedly 
but his tone refuses to improve, he 
is getting nervous and he sees that 
I am vexed. I say to him, “Bring 
the tone forward, you must feel it 
in the head.” He tries to do it, but 
of necessity fails. This sort of thing 
goes on with mechanical instructions 
for raising the soft palate, making 


the diaphragm rigid, etc., and at the 
end of the lesson I tell him to go 
home and practice an hour a day on 
what I have given him. If he obeys 
my instructions he will come back 
worse than he went away, for he will 
be strengthening the bad habits he 
already possessed and forming oth- 
ers equally obnoxious, This is a 
sample of teaching by direct control. 
It is not overdrawn. It is a chapter 
from real life and I was the victim. 
Is there no way out of this maze of 
nfechanical uncertainties? There is. 
Is voice culture a sort of catch-as- 
catch-can with the probabilities a 
hundred to one against success? It 
is not. Is italost art? It is not. 
Let us get away from mechanics, 
from fad, fancy, and formula and see 
this matter as it is. The problem is 
psychologic rather than physiologic. 
Man is a mental entity. When I 
speak to a pupil it is his mind that 
hears, not his body. Language is a 
medium for the transfer of thought, 
and not as the great Frenchman 
said,—“to conceal thought.” In 
spoken language there is no physical 
transfer, the thing transferred is 
mental, only the medium is physical. 
In every form of activity two 
things are involved: first, the idea; 
second, its expression. It must be 
apparent then that the quality of 
the thing expressed will be governed 
by the quality of the idea. Or, to put 
it in another way: In the activity 
of art two things are involved; sub- 
ject matter and technic. The sub- 
ject matter of all art is mental. Tech- 
nie is gaining such control of the 
medium that the subject matter, or 
idea may be fully and perfectly ex- 
pressed. Ideas are the only really 
substantial things in the universe, 
and that there is a difference in the 
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ASSEMBLY SONGS 


Volumes I. and IL 


For School, College, and 
Choral Society 


Containing 


A Selection of One, Two, Three. and Four-Part 
Songs with Pianoforte Accompani- 
ment from Novello’s Un- 
equalled Catalogue 


Edited by HOLLIS DANN 
Musical Doctor, Prof. of Music, Cornell University 


Price, Cloth 
VOLUME I «.75 $50.00 per 100 
VOLUME Hf 1.00 $75.00 per 100 


A copp sent on approval to anp Supervisor, Conduc- 
tor, or Teacher of Singing. Each number 


can be had separatelp 


THE H. W.GRAY CO. 


2 West 45th St., New York 
Sole Agents for 


NOVELLO & CO., Ltd. 


Clayton F.Summy Co. 


64 E. Van Buren St. Chicago, Ill. 


Publishers of Music 
and Dealers in Music 
of the Better Class 


We are especially well equipped to 
render satisfactory service in the 
furnishing of selections of music 
suited to schools. -I- -t- “t+ 


Our Choir and Chorus Director’s 
Aid will be mailed gratis 
upon request 


Send for our descriptive catalogue of 
School Songs and Song Books for 
the Primary and Interme- 
diate Grades. 





THE CONGDON 
MUSIC BOOKS 


MAKE 
MUSIC READING 
MUSICAL 








and, at the same time, easy for the 
children to acquire. 


The reason is obvious to anyone who 
examines the books. 


They are used more extensively than 
any other books for starting children 
to read music. 


C. H. CONGDON 


200 Fifth Ave. 623 Wabash Ave. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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The Most Popular Music Books 

A collection of songs 
compiled for the express 
purpose of supplying the 
grammar school and high- 
school students with rec- 
reational songs that are 
clean, wholesome, instruc- 
tive and pleasure-giving. 

New ge he a songs 
for New ear’s, Lincoln's 
Birthday, St. Valentine’s 
Day, Washington’s Birth- 
day, Decoration Day, Fourth 
of July, Flag Day, Arbor 
Day, Labor Day, Columbus 
Day, Hallow E’en, Thanks- 
giving, Christmas, and Eas- 
ter; one or more new copyrighted songs for 
each month in the year and for the four 
seasons; all the old and new songs that are 
in demand for entertainments, social gath- 
erings, devotional exercises, children’s exer- 
cises, school and college exercises, including 
commencement and graduation exercises, are 
found in this book of 176 pages. 
flexible cloth binding) 55 cents postpaid. 

Im Fiexible or Stiff Cloth B x 

OTHER SONG BOOKS FOR SCHOOL USE 

Home songs, National songs, Hymns, Songs 
for every occasion, Songs of Flag and Nation, 
School songs with college flavor, each 55c. 
Songs for school and home 
100 new Kindergarten songs 

Complete descriptive 
complete contents of each book 


on request. 

Ask Your Dealer about School Discounts. 
HINDS NOBLE & ELDRIDGE. Publishers 

30 IRVING PLACE :—: NEW YORK CITY 


+ 4ESEDEIESLILS 
Fisis. 
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quality of ideas need not be argued. 
Two men of the same avoirdupois 
may be walking on the street, but one 
may be a genius and the other a hod 
carrier. 


Music Discussions at the N. E. A. 


Under the leadership of Osbourne 
McConathy, president of the depart- 
ment of music, some excellent meet- 
ings were held at the July 1914 gath- 
ering at the National Education As- 
sociation at St. Paul. At the opening 
session Peter W. Dykema of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin spoke on “Com- 
munity Music—An Opportunity”. 
He pointed out certain tendencies in 
American life which need rectifying 
in the line of constructive progress, 
and he suggested an effective remedy 
—community music. He moreover 
maintained that the logical leader 
of the music in the community would 
in time be the director of the music 
in the public schools. 

The subject of high school credit 
for applied music taken under spe- 
cial teachers outside of school was 
in the hands of Osbourne McCona- 
thy of Northwestern University and 
J. Beach Cragun of the University 
of Chicago. 

Mr. McConathy held that no plan 
should be adopted or recommended 
which failed to preserve the unity of 
the system. To this end he held that 
music teachers should be recognized 
as members of the school faculty, in- 
sisting, futher, that students should 
receive tests which should cover the- 
oretical training as well as “applied” 
music. Such a course, properly con- 
ducted, it was confidently affirmed, 
would raise the standard of music 
teachers. 

Music as Mental Tonic 

Under this subject Mr. Cragun, 





of the School of Education of the 
University of Chicago, laid stress 
upon the bearing of music study on 
mental life. By means of charts, 
carefully compiled statistics were 
clearly presented, showing that cog- 
nitive, effective and conative aspects 
of mental life are present in the 
process of musical development. It 
was shown, however, that it is the 
power to feel and appreciate which 
is particularly stimulated by music 
study as differentiated from the 
power to know or to do. 

Charles 8. Rice, director of Public 
School Music, in Worcester, Mass., 
submitted the report for the commit- 
tee on terminology. The committee 
was continued. 

Commissioner of education Phi- 
lander P. Claxton spoke eloquently 
of the place of music in the life of the 
community, the State, the individ- 
ual. He pointed out the physical, 
intellectual and emotional value of 
good music, its influence on the hu- 
man soul. 

Pleads for Co-operation 

While fully appreciating the worth 
of: “individualism,” Mr. Claxton 
spoke vigorously for community of 
effort, for recognition of relations 
and correlations. 

He claimed that music is of more 
practical value than any subject of 
the usual curriculum, excepting 
reading and writing. Physical cul- 
ture, reading and writing, arithme- 
tie and music were named as the 
fundamentals in elementary educa- 
tion. It was also claimed that music 
should find a place from beginning 
to end of one’s education. 

Dean P. C. Lutkin of Northwest- 
ern University School of Music 
claimed that music fulfills its high- 
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A NEW SERIES 
AND 
TWO NEW GLEE CLUB BOOKS 


Dann’s Music Dictation and Writing 


By HOLLIS DANN, Professor of Music, Cornell University. 
MUSICAL DICTATION BOOKS. Cloth, square 12 mo. 
Book One. 145 pp. Price, 50 cts. 

Book Two. 218 pp. Price, 50 cts. 

MUSIC WRITING BOOKS, 3 Nos. paper, 9%x8% inches, 

32 pp. Price, each, 10 cts. 


A series for the study of tone and rhythm, the first of its kind to be pub- 
lished, which may be used in connection with any music course, in either graded 
or ungraded schools. The Musical Dictation Books map out the work for the 
teacher, both oral and written, month by month for seven years. They contain 
many helpful hints, both as to method of presentation and as to the matter to 
be taught. Book One covers the work for the first three grades; Book Two that 
for the fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh grades. 








Myers’s Part Songs for Male Voices (Standard Musical Library) 
By Sito SHAFFER Myers, Supervisor of Music, Tiffin, Ohio. 


Tag board, large 8vo, 54 pp. Price, 20 cts. 


as to be within the compass of ordinary voices. The words of the songs 

have been chosen from the best poets; a few of them are of a humorous na- 
ture, like the popular college songs. The musical accompaniment is pleasing, and 
is arranged with a richness of tonal effect in the harmony. 


T HIS collection of songs for boys’ voices contains 26 numbers, so arranged 


Myers’s Part Songs for Female Voices (Standard Musical Library) 
By SHiLo SHAFFER Myers, Supervisor of Music, Tiffin, Ohio. 
Tag board, large 8vo, 56 pp. Price 20 cts. 
COMPANION volume to Myers’s Part Songs for Male Voices, the contents 
being similar in style. It is suited for high school, normal school, and 
college classes, or for glee clubs. The songs are arranged as trios or 


three part choruses. Besides old favorites, a number of original compositions 
are included in the book. 


American Book Company 
NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 











28 
est function when we are partici- 
pators, although primarily it is 
something to listen to. Entertain- 
ment, aroused emotions, on the part 
of the listener were pointed out as 
secondary to the appreciation of 
“melody as an expansion of human 
speech” which comes to one voicing 
his own emotions. Class instruction 
and choral singing were earnestly 
advocated as affording this oppor- 
tunity on reasonable financial terms 
and on conditions possible to those 
of limited technical equipment. 
NEXT YEAR’S OFFICERS. 
Those elected to lead the affairs 
of the music department of the N. 
E. A. the coming year are: Presi- 
dent, Lucy K. Cole, Seattle; vice- 
president, Will Earhart, Pittsburgh ; 
secretary, Herman Owen, San Jose. 





Music and Dancing by the Children 
at the Panama-Pacific Exposition. 

Some of the plans for the 1915 
Exposition are set forth in a report 
by Mr. George W. Stewart, of Bos- 
ton, director of music, and Mr. J. B. 
Levison, of the committee on music. 

Choruses of more than five thou- 
sand boys and girls will join in the 
singing of the songs of all nations. 
Handel’s Largo, the Intermezzo from 
Cavalleria Rusticana, the Sextet 
from Lucia, selections from Stabat 
Mater, the Pilgrims’ Chorus, Mise- 
rere from Trovatore, Blue Danube 
Waltzes, Arditi’s Waltz, the Barca- 
rolle from The Tales of Hoffmann, 
the Three Grenadiers, Praise ye the 
Lord, by Gounod, will make up the 
principal numbers in the repertoire 
of the youthful singers. 

Particular interest is attached to 
the plan of having choruses of school 
children of the various races repre- 
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sented in the San Francisco schools 
sing songs of the country of their 
adoption. 

Several concerts will be devoted to 
singing of folk and patriotic songs 
as well as songs by modern compos- 
ers, by groups of singers ranging be- 
tween 300 and 6,000 voices. Arrange- 
ments are also to be made for song 
competitions between various schools 
and between the champion school 
singers of the different states and 
territories. 

Another feature of unusual inter- 
est will be the exhibitions of folk 
dancing, which has recently come in- 
to such prominence as a recreation 
for children, particularly for girls. 
It teaches grace and muscular con- 
trol as well as an appreciation of 
rhythm and enjoyment of music, and 
will be a leading feature of the exhi- 
bitions of the work of certain 
schools. 

School bands and orchestras will 
also be invited to show the results 
of their study. Of late there has 
been @ great interest on the part of 
school officials and boards of educa- 
tion, generally, in this phase of mu- 
sical work, the result being that 
quite a number of cities have fine in- 
strumental organizations in their 
schools. 





Community Music 
Summer Music in Minnesota. 

Supervisor of Music Giddings of 
Minneapolis doesn’t believe in stop- 
ping his musical activities when the 
school year closes. In a personal let- 
ter he writes informally concerning 
“doings” in Anoka, his winter and 
summer resort. 

“*We ain’t done nothin’ this 
summer here in the line of commun- 
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As “A Tree is Known by its Fruit” 


So is a school known by its products, 
and a certificate or a diploma from The 
College of Music of Cincinnati is a recog- 
nized password in the professional world. 
The best facilities offered for public ap- 
pearances. A wholesome, artistic atmos- 
phere makes life and study in this school 
fascinating. A special booklet, “In the 
Footsteps of our Students,” contains the 
names of a few of the professional peo- 
ple who were educated in, and attribute 
their success to the training they reecived 
in 


THE COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
OF CINCINNATI 


AN IDEAL SCHOOL OF MUSIC AND 
DRAMATIC ART 

Under the patronage of a Board of 
Trustees, composed of fifteen of Cincin- 
nati’s leading business men and patrons 
of art. Conducted for the development 
of latent talent—not commercial. Entire 
income devoted to the maintenance of a 
faculty of artists, teachers who give the 
highest class of instruction at the lowest 
possible cost. 

Chorus, Crchestra, School of Opera, Dra- 
matic Department, Modern Languages. 
For information address 


COLLEGE OF MUSIC OF CINCINNATI, 
A. J. Gantvoort, Mgr. 
Dormitory for Ladies. 

1225 Elm St. (Opp. Washington Park.) 


Tiepke 
MUSICAL WRITING BOOKS 


The Musical Writing Books (Vols. 1 and 
2, 30c each and 3 and 4, 25c each) consti- 
tute a remarkably effective set of exer- 
cises. 

Invaluable for making children accu- 
rate. Indispensable to teacher and pupil. 

Specimen pages free. 

Music for male, female and mixed voices 
in great variety. Publications sent on 
examination. Liberal discounts. 

WM. A. POND & CO. 
18 West 37th St.. New York. 


Publishers of Sheet Music, Music Books, 
and Musical Literature. 





If you want to Save One-Half or more 
on your music by prolonging its 
life drop us a postal to-day 

for samples of 


“Gambleized Music” 


Bound to give satisfaction 
IT COSTS NO MORE 


GAMBLE HINGED MUSIC CO. 


Publishers and Dealers 
67 E. Van Buren St. Chicago, Ill. 











SUPERVISORS OF MUSIC 


will be pleased to learn of the publication of a new series of School Music to be 
known as 


G. Schirmer’s School Choruses 


Octave size 7x10 1-2 inches. 
A first instalment of 150 pieces now ready—hundreds more in course of preparation. 


G. SCHIRMER’S SCHOOL CHORUSES are confined essentially to music suitable for 

use in day—public—private—parochial—and any kind of schools where music is 

taught in classes; covering selections culled from the best sources of musical liter- 

ature and providing material of the greatest variety for the many exacting require- 

ments of schools. 

Special attention, with due regard to the needs of children and juveniles, has been 

given to the selection of the texts. ry 

G. SCHIRMER’S SCHOOL CHORUSES are published under the personal supervision 

of Dr. Frank R. Rix, Supervisor of Music of the public schools of New York City, 

to whom also most of the editing and a great deal of the arranging is entrusted. 

As evidence of the superiority of G. SCHIRMER’S SCHOOL CHORUSES over all other 

similar editions may be accepted the fact that the greatest number of pieces so far 

Fees. have already been adopted by the Board of Education of the City of New 

ork. 

G. SCHIRMER’S SCHOOL CHORUSES are issued in the customary superior style 

for which the house of Schirmer is famous; they are printed on the best of paper 

and from newly engraved plates. 

A comparison of prices will prove that G. SCHIRMER’S SCHOOL CHORUSES are 

cheaper than any other similar edition. 

Supervisors of Music are invited to send names and addresses to insure receiving 

further advertising literature. 

Selections may be had for examination. 
PUBLISHED BY 


G. SCHIRMER, Inc., New York 
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ity music. I balked both here and in 
Minneapolis unless we had some ade- 
quate place to have community sing- 
ing. I told the Park Board in Min- 
neapolis that we had to have a grand 
stand and seats for at least some of 
the audiences but they could not 
hear me. Up here I said the same 
and we now have nearing completion 
a cement stadium that will seat nine 
hundred people on a hill side. This 
is half of the proposed seating capac- 
ity and we cannot build the rest of it 
until next year as there must be some 
filling done and it is not safe to build 
on filled ground till it has settled a 
year. 

When this is completed we will 
have a lot of things. We will have 
moving pictures as the foundation 
of the entertainments and there will 
be light operas and plays, Pageants 
and band concerts. At all of these 
functions the crowd will sing. We 
will throw the words on the screen 
and I will beat time with a fishpole 
while the band toots. I cannot say 
how many of these will be given this 
fall as we are having great trouble 
in getting expert men to do the fin- 
ishing of the cement work. Much 
of the rough work is donated but we 
cannot do the fine work.” 

Developments in Kansas. 

Preliminary Programs for Eight 
Programs of Community Music and 
Drama to be given at Winfield, Kan- 
sas, under the direction of Edgar B. 
Gordon. 

PROGRAM ONE 
Tuesday Evening, December 2, 1914 
WINFIELD ORCHESTRAL CLUB 
Assisted by 
High School Girls’ Glee Club 
PROGRAM TWO 
Tuesday Evening, December 22, 1914 
STUDENTS OF THE Hi¢H ScHoor 


Present a Mystery Play, 
EAGER HEART 
By A. M. Buckton 


PROGRAM THREE 
Tuesday Evening, January 12, 1915 
Matinee free to Grade School 
Children 
Tuesday Afternoon, January 12th 


WINFIELD ORCHESTRAL CLUB 


Coronation March from “The Prophets” 

Meyerbeer 

EE Nooo 00 0 nche Abed HESEee en Dvorak 

Children’s Suite for Orchestra ........ Bizet 

PLAY: The Queen of Hearts. By children of 
the elementary grades. 


PROGRAM FOUR 
Tuesday Evening, February 2, 1915 


WINFIELD ORCHESTRAL CLUB 


Ruy Blas Overture ............ Mendelssohn 
Concerto im BD Mager ....e cccccccce Handel 
Two Solo Violins, Solo Violoncello and 
Accompaniment of Strings 
Rural Wedding Symphony ........ Goldmark 
Orchestral Suite, Sigurd Jorsolfar ....Grieg 


PROGRAM FIVE 
Tuesday Evening, March 2, 1915 
WINFIELD Hien ScHoo. CHorus 

And the 
WINFIELD ORCHESTRAL CLUB 
(Soloists to be announced later.) 
Oratorio, The Redemption. . Gounod 


PROGRAM SIX 
Tuesday Evening, April 6, 1915 
STUDENTS OF THE HIGH Scroo. 

Present 
THREE ONE-ACT PLAYS 


PROGRAM SEVEN 
Tuesday Evening, May 4, 1915 


As a part of the plan for the development 
of community music, opportunity is afforded 
children of the public schools in the fifth and 
sixth grades, to study one of the various or- 
chestral instruments. From fifty to seventy- 
five children are being instructed, under this 
plan, upon almost all of the instruments of 
the modern orchestra. 

This program is a recital by this orchestral 
class, assisted by a chorus of children. 


PROGRAM EIGHT 
Tuesday Evening, May 11, 1915 
Outdoor Performance 
By several hundred Public School 
Children 
THE PAGEANT OF PATRIOTS, 
Constance D’Arcy Mackay 
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WE SPECIALIZE IN SCHOOL MUSIC 


NEW a and Choruses for 1, 2,3, and 4 part singing forall school 
grades. 


NEW Cantatas and Operettas for every grade and any purpose for each 
season. 


NEW Primers, Charts, Sight Reading Studies, Teachers’ Guides, School 
Hymanals, ete. 








We can prove our efficiency to your satisfaction by sending material to 
you ON APPROVAL. Catalogue free. 


Write for something To-Day. 


Ge WILLIS MUSIC CoO. 


137 Fourth Street, West Cincinnati, Ohio. 





















The 2 Best Song Books 
For Educational Work Almost F rree 


These are the books that will help you instill a og of 
music in your pupils. They represent years of the most 
painstaking selection from among the great songs of all time, until 
only those with a message remain. Practical educators greatly prefer 
them to the more expensive books, not only because they cost so little 
but because they are admittedly the best for the purpose and contain 
only the songs you will want. 


101 Best Songs Beginners’ Book of Songs 


A particularly well balanced collec- | Carefully edited by WILLIAM ALFRED 
tion, including the finest of Sacred | Wuire, one of the best known in- 
Selections, Patriotic Songs, Folk | gtructors in Public School Method. 
Songs, Coll ee and News — Contains graded lessons, questions, 
Sentiment. Used by leading Normal | ijjustrative Rote Songs, simple exer- 


a oo Sold cises and excellent Children’s Songs. 


Prices: 
3? Per Book | Or, 70c Per Single Copies 10c 
In 100 Lots Dozen a 




























ot name B. od 
By Mail, Prepaid ? The C. bl Compony 
fos = you to get the lowest rate, orders for e Cable Building, Chicag > 
— or over may be made up partly of ,° 

the rs fo1 Songs’’ and partly of the ‘‘ Be- Herewith foomee Stor ¢ 
ginners.”” oney Order 

a for which please send me________copies 

of { 101 Best Songs. 
Beginners’ Songs. 


Tie Cable Compans, 
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HIAWATHA’S 
CHILDHOOD 


OPERETTA IN ONE ACT 
FOR UNCHANGED VOICES 


50 cents 


TEXT BY HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW 
MUSIC BY BESSIE M. WHITELEY 


FOR PERFORMANCE IN GRAMMAR AND HIGH SCHOOLS 
TIME OF PERFORMANCE 40 MINUTES 





Awarded the Prise by “ The National Federation 
of Music Clubs’ Competition,” closing September 1, 
1912, in the Operetta Class ( Unchanged Voices ) 











Performed before the 
NATIONAL FEDERATION oF Music CLuss’ CONVENTION, 
Chicago, Illinois, April 25, 1913; 


under the direction of 


M. TERESA ARMITAGE 
who writes as follows : 


«*Hiawatha’s Childhood is an inspired little work and the best 
thus far composed for education purposes. In fact it is worthy of 
presentation as a curtain raiser in the leading Opera Houses. It is a 
fine piece of musical art, and entirely practicable for schools (Gram- 
mar and High schools). ‘The children love it, and the work, whether 
given with or without action, makes a delightful impression.’’ 


Cc. C. BIRCHARD & COMPANY =:: Boston, Mass. 





F. C. Burep Printine Co., Mapison, Wis. 

















